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PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT 
PEOPLE, 
Arc there balances here to weigh the flesh ? 
Merchant of Venice. 


[T have no desire to jostle people out of | 


their good self-opmion, or the good opinion 
of others, but to ascertain their real worth, 
to separate their vices trom their virtues, 


and to have a little more equal dealing in | 


ou ordinary yudgment of men. Steele, | 
think, in the Patther, has in his brief way 
given onable prudzmenton this very subject; 
and Mr. Haztitt, some years since, wrote 
an Essay expressly on it. Possibly little 
more Was Wanting ; but two blows are al- 
ways better than one; and as in a ques- 
tion of morality, or any other, where men’s 
interests do not compel them to act or de- 
cide, twenty are often insufficient, the se- 
cond, thongh iafinitely weaker, may have 
some consequence, 

By a pleasant fellow, Pmeana maa uni- 
versally accounted so; for in’ certain 
moods of the mind, and in particular so- 
cieties, we all answer the deseription ;— 
where opinions are all in agreement— 
where a mad speculation is kept in decent 
countenance, or one common-place se- 
conded by another—where our prejudices 
are hnmoured, our Tikes and dislikes nurs- 
ed and cherished,—where men clap hands 


to the same song, and join in the same | 


chorus,—there is a nest of pleasant fel- 
lows, though they may be wise men or 
madinen, honest men or knaves. 

but the pleasant fellow LT mean is equal- 
ly a pleasant fellow in all companies, and 
on all occasions ; Nas a spare bed in every 
other man’s house, a knife and fork at their 
table, a good welcome, go When and where 
he will, and a good word after he is cone. 

There are many shades and distinctions 
ni this class, as in all others, but these are 
the distinguishing features of them. Some 
vive you a most fearful shake of the hand 
on meeting, and hold you by it with a sort 
of tremulous enjoyment, as if loth to part 
so soon; have a boyish joyousness about 
them, that puts vou constantly off youn 
guard, and are delighted to see a friend 
anv Where, but at their own house or tn 
jail, and therefore never subject their feel- 
mgs tothe latter unpleasantness. Another 
variety are only pleasant, on fresh ac- 
quaintance, or where it serves their pur- 
pose: but this last is a contemptible, mon- 
grel breed. 

A really pleasant fellow is neither a 
hateful, nor a contemptible one; but is 
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cenerally avery unpretending person, full 
‘of an easy sympathy, active, Zealous ina 
degree, with a quiet self-enjoyment, an en- 
larged humanity that includes all mankind, 
and womankind too, for it knows neither 
distinction nor preference; taking all 
things pleasantly that concern him not in- 
dividually, and thereby making all things 
| pleasant: evensacrificing personal conside- 
rations, and always personal consequence 
and self-respect, in trifles, to the enjoy- 
nent of others; setting up no system, nor 
pulling down any; having no theortes, no 
dreams, no visions, no opinions that he 
holds worth wrangling or disputing about ; 
and, indeed, few opinions atall. He has al- 
ways a dash more of the animal than of the 
intellectual about him; and ts too mereurial- 
minded to be easily fixed, or fixed upon. 
He lives only in the present; for the past 
is unmediately forgotten, because it has no 
farther consequence and the future isa 
blank, beeause it has no perceptible in- 
fluence. As he can be delighted witha 
straw, so is he depressed with its shadow : 
prick him and he will ble@@d; tickle him 
and he will laugh: poison rand he will 
die; for he has none of the fervency of 
imagination to carry him out of himself 
or beyond immediate circumstances. He 
is fitted neither for the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets, nor for the noble army of 
martyrs. If prophets or martyrs have ever 
| been pleasant fellows, as some are report- 
ed, it was that from the vast height whence 
they looked down on the common and or- 
dinary passion and turmoil of the world it 
seemed too puny and insignificant to in 

terest. or excite them. Who that ts intent 
ov an immortal life, and holds communion, 
even in thought, with those beatified spirits 
that 





Immoved, 
Unchaken, anseduced, unterrified, 
And for the testimony of truth have borne 
Universal reproach 





Though worlds 
Judged them perverse-—— 

that looks on life as a needle’s point in the 
vast eternity of time, can have much re- 
gard for its polish, or sympathy with our 
childish excitement ? 

Pieasant people are never “ back-bone” 
men; they are never heart and hand with 


long standing, because quarrelling is not 
“their cue ;” but separate them by any 
circumstance, and they are indifferent to 
it. Their hand is not against, neither is it 
for any man. It is not found in ‘he she- 
rilf’s books,—this bond hath it not! They 
do good, I admit, well measured and doled 
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vou. "Their acquaintances are usually of 
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out: but inthis they have the advantage 
of the world, both im opinion and return. 

Laying aside, for the present, whatever 
may personally atiect either, for then at is 
often the reverse of true, FE should say, that 
pleasant and unpleasant people ditter most 
inthis, that the one is without umagination, 
and looks to the naked reality ; the other 
with imagination “aggravates” either jor 
Or sorrow, 

Unpleasant people have the larger sym 
pathy and more universal humanity. This, 
it may be said, is contradictory, and oppo- 
sed to what Lhave before observed of plea 
sant people. Bat it ut be a contradiction, 
IS is im human nature; and, to use an 
apology of Pielding’s, * Tam not writing 
a system, but a history, and am not oblig- 
ed to reconcile every matter.” But 1 
think it is not a contradiction. The plea- 
sant man sympathizes with the world in 
its ordinary and every day feelings; the 
man of more questionable temper is only 
roused by extraordinary circumstances. 
But he is then awakened to some purpose, 
He makes common cause with you, in 
sorrow or sutlering ; he will needs bear his 
share of your burthen; for if a portion 
will be oppressive to him, he sees you sink- 
ing under the whole. The pleasant. fet- 
low, on the contrary, measures lis own 
shoulders and not your load ; he will not 
lend a hand, and give the groan to you 
‘three men beetle’ Labour; he is content 
that vou should sit down and rest, but has 
no fancy to ** bear the logs the while.” 

The great majority of these pleasant 
fellows are indebted to their negative 
rather than their positive qualities 5 they 
have no deep feeling, no engrossing syin- 
pathy, no universal fellowship: the estab 
lishment of the Holy Alliance, and the 
Abolition of the Inquisition, were the same 
to them: “let the galld jade wince, their 
withers are unwrung .”° ‘det the world go 
whistle,” they have their toast and coffee. 
I would wager my existence that the man 
mentioned by Clarendon, as out hunting 
inthe neighbourhood of Edge-hill on the 
very morning of the fight, was one of them. 

The two subjects on which men feel 
most intensely, politics and religion, are 
shut ont from the conversation of a plea- 
sant fellow ; for there is no sure common- 
place that will suit alb sects and parties on 
either subject ; and to hazard an opinion 
is to speculate with his character, and put 
his amiability in jeopardy.’ Yet, these 
men are the soul of mixed company, be- 
cause their souls are in it; and there is no 
unpleasant shadow either of memory o; 
anticipation to overcast their jollity. 
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deasaat mein are alith 


Hitt} 
the sport of fortune 
equally subsect to every skiey influence,” 
but not an equal degree. "The person 
th stlferime of the no foil from 
the thousands; the 
otter has a ieasure and proportion, and 
coustlers it iprelation to what might be on 
has that 


hhitnanity —a pebble does not bruize 


and 


one has 


reater sutlermgs of 


awakens his 
! 
‘ 


beem, itis a touch 

- 
cause mo has fallen on hime: he remembers 
the stoning of Stephen y—a twinge of the 
rhetumatism is borne as one of those matu 
ral alls ** that flesh as hen 
hun only as he remembers the miflretion of 
the torture and the rack, that so many hu 
have been subjected to ta all 
belief or un- 


to, 


ina bemes 
wees for opinion Whether of 
belief. “Phe prick ot 
ane it affects binself: there more 
sorrowing at it than at the Battle of Wa 
terloo; tothe other it is the pre k ofa pin. 

Pleasant 
heartless, unintelleetual peopl 


wo pin ots patnfil to 


is Is 


fellows ave toditberent, cold, 


there Is 


no he OP PLeESsive 
thought, no preyudiee, and therefore, pos 


fru ndship 


envrossing passton, 


sibly no partiality or strong 
for friendship is bat a partiality, 
sreal, which at tricks up into 
something unreal Wea none of us 
What our friends tondly believe. 


on somethin 
re 


Tour estuaate of unpleasant people, we 
all give wercht enough to then 
ble and palpabie detects, but are not so | 


dlisa fieea 


ready toanake the pust decduetions froma 
ple rant fellow, because his are neither so 
obtrusive, nor so likely to affect ourselves. 
There would be more equality in our COom- 
rmendation on dispraise, Tr consequently 
more justice inthe dectsion, i we bakiuneced 
the veneral virtues of the one against his 
palpable faults, and the indtiference and 
moral insiguifieance of the other against 
ft isin this spirit thet 


his pleasant virtues. 
and callosity. with 


the selfish hardness 


which pleasant people shake off eare and | 


sorrow, and mnade isensible to any 


deep on lasting passion, is mistaken so. of- 


are 


ten for elasticity of spirit. 


1 thi 
Natur 
sant fellow about hin: and the follow tg 
dese riptron will serve to) show the charac- 


ik the Dean. in 


ter under other cucumstances, and in more 
wOportant situations, than we lave yet con- 
sidered it. 

“If the dean had loved his wife but mo- 
derately, seeing all her Geualts clearly as he 
must frequently have quarretled 

if he had loved her with tender- 
ness, he must have treated her with a de- 
gree of violence, in the hope of amending 
her failings: but having neither personal 
nor mental otfection towards her, sufficient- 
lv interesting to give himself the trouble 
to contradict her willin any thing, he pas- 
sed for one of the best husbands in the 
world.” 


This is the pleasant Benedict! 


dit, he 


‘ 


with her: 


circumstance 4» | 
jare essenttialls 


and rouses | 


tions 


founded | 


} think for themselves. 


i My. Hazlitt’s character is, 





it is some proof with me, of the justice 
of these distinctions, that men’s characters 
ditierent in- thei different 


relations; and even where they are most 


matous to be pleasant, they are rarely sue. | 
Few of tus have found our fathers | 
pleasant fellows, although many of them, | 
lot course, were supe rlatively so to other 


cesstul. 


and PT hope our sons will object 


people ; 
to us. The interest we 


the same thing 


itis Hot, Hor is it any thing like goodness 
of nature, which * PE take” says Lord Ba- 
con, “to be the affecting of the Weal of 
men, What the Grecians called philanth 5 
pias” goodness of nature Is, in fact, so fay 
different from nature, that it is the 
very nature that sometimes spoils a man’s 
temper :—* that affection for the weal of 
men” will throw a gloom over the mind, 
Pand dash a whole afternoon's pleasantiess, 


coud 


have inour children is too great, the stake | 


is too large to be sp ited with; our hopes 
ind fears are perpetually outrunning the 
ecasion ; We are the sport of possibilities, 
ind cannot enjoy the teal present, trom 
some climpse of an unreal future; we 
question how far the chuek-farthings and 
marbles lead to the caming-table, and our 
shins ache at foot-ball before the boys are 
kicked. AL this makes strange havock 
with our temper—trets and irritates us— 
Whereas, equality and inditference are the 
sure footing of a pleasant fellow. A man is 
little fitted, with a thousand sach specula- 


on his mind, to take all things 


/smoothly, and to be himself the centre of 


sociality. 

The turn of thought here might serve, 
if the occasion fitting, to hazard a 
| word or tsoon domestic education. "This 
hin brief. ft not 
| does on occasion ** turn lis solemness out 


Were 
is 


of doors :”° 
fathers are pot only too ** solemn,” but too 
bhatt h 
they are eternally 
thinking for them, whereas children must 


itheir own independence. Efa father de- 


cide for home education, it should be where | 


there is room enough for the bov to lose 
himself, or rather to lose his fathei : where 


he may get out of the reach of thought, of 


care, and consequently of danger, for he 
knows of none that is not pointed out to 
him. Tnomy opinion, a father has not to 
i try his knowledge, but his nerves, before 


ihe undertakes the education of his son: 
Pand if he can see him stagger along a para- 
Mis. Enchbald’s | 
mid Art. hada little of the plea- | 


pet, swing on the rotten branch of a tree, 
plung into the water ** reeking hot’? in dog 
davs, in fact, hazard limbs and life itself 
i withouta word or a hint of caution, he ts 
not only fitted to be pedagogue in his own 
funily, but has many requisites to make a 
| pleasant fellow, there or any where else, 
But this little digression has broken in 


upon my sketeh, which EP shall now leave | 


to be filled up by the reader's imagination. 
I think. of a 
natured man. How far they have 
points tn agreement | know not, not hav- 


vood 


ing read his Essay since its first: publica- | 
ition; but good nature has reference in my 


view to adeeper feeling, and evento some 
positive virtue, which, though it may be 
found in, is not at all essential to, the cha- 
racter of a pleasant fellow. Yet even good 
nature itself is too profitable a virtue; it 
is @ venture that hath most usurous return: 





enough that a father | 
he must keep it there, Besides, | 


wath tip@ir children, and too full of 
(thought and anatety 


They love to feel | 


DREAM-CHILDREN; A REVERIE 
[BY THE HON. CHARLES LAMB] 


Children love to listen to stories about 
their elders, when they were children: to 
stretch their imagination to the conception 
of a traditionary great-uncle, or a gran- 
dame, whom they never saw. It was in 
this spirit that iis litthe Ones erept about 
me the other evening to hear about thei 
creat-vrandmother Field, who lived in a 
ereat honse in Norfotk (a hundred times 
bigger than that in which they aud Papa 
lived) which had been the 
at least it was venerally believed im that 
part of the country—of the tragic incidents 
which they had lately become familiar 
with from the ballad of the Children in the 

|; Wood. Certain it is that the whole story 
fof the children and their cruel uncie was 
to be seen fairly carved out mn wood upon 
the chiimey-ptlece of the great hall, the 
Whole story down to the Robin Redbreast, 
tilla foolish rich person pulled it down to set 
up a marble one of modern invention in its 
stead, with no story upon it. Here Alice 
put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too 
tender to be called upbiaiding. Then I 
weutonto say, how religious and how good 
their great-grandmother Field was, how 
beloved and respected by every body, 
though she was not indeed the mistress of 
| this great house, but had only the charge 
of it (and yet in some respects she might 
be said to be the mistiess of it too) com- 
mitted to her by the owner, who preferred 
littue in a newer and more fashionable 
mansion Which he had purchased some- 
Where in the adjoining county ; but still 
lived init In a manner as if it had 
heen her own, and kept up the dignity of 
the great house ina sort while she lived, 
Which afterwards came to decay, and was 
nearly pulled down.and all its old ornaments 
stripped and cared away tothe owner’s oth- 
er house, where they were set up and look- 
ed as awhward as if some one were to carry 
‘away the old tombs they had seen lately 
at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady 
C's. tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here 
John smiled, as much as to say * that 
would be foolish indeed.”” And then I told 
how, when she came to die, her funeral was 
-attended by a concourse of all the poor, 
jand some of the gentry too, of the neigh- 
bourhood for many many miles round, to 
show their respect for her memory, be- 
cause she had been such a good and reli- 
gious woman; so good indeed that she 
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hue W all the Ps: ultery by heart, aye, and al om unobserve d by Alice, he had medit. ited 


great part of the Testament besides. — 
fi. re little Alice spread her hands. ‘Phen 
{told what a tall, upright, grace ‘ful person 
them great-grandmother Field once was; 
and bow in het youth she was esteemer d the 
best dancer—here Alice's litle right foot 
played aninvoluntary movement, till, upon 
my jisoking grave, it desisted—the best} 
dancer, L was s aving, in the country, till a 
cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and 
bowed her down with pain; but it could | 
never bend her good spirits, or make them | 
stoop, but they were stil upright, because | 
she was so good and religious. Then] 
told how she was used to sieep by herself 
ina lone chamber of the great lone house: 
and how she believed that an apparition of 
two tofants was to be seen at midnight 
gliding up and down the great staircase 
uear Where she slept. but she said * those 
innocents would do her no harm 3” and 
hos frightened Lused to be, though in 
those davs L had my maid to sleep with 
me, because [ was never half so good or 
religious as she—and vet T never saw the 
infants. Here John expanded all his eve- 
brows, and tried to look courageous.— 
Then Ltold how good she was to all her 
grand-children, having us to the great 
house in the holidays, where Ein particular 
used to spend ininy hours by myself, in gaz- 
ing upon the old busts of the Twelve Cie- 
sars, that had been Einperors of Rome, till 
the old marble heads would seem to live 


again, or b to be turned into marble with 
thea: how LE never could be tired with 
roaming about that huge mansion, with 


its Vast empty rooms, with their worn-our | 
hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved 
oaken pannels, with the gilding almost 
rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious old- 
fashioned gardens, which FP had almest to 
msyselfunless when now and then a solitary 
cardening ian would cross me—and how 
the nectarines and peaches hung upon the 
walls, without my ever oflering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, 
unless now and then,—and becatise | had 
more pleasure in strolling about among 
the old melancholy-looking vew trees, or 
the firs, and picking up the red berries, 
and the fir apples, which were good for 
nothing but to look at—or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass, with all the fine gar- 
den smells around me—or basking in the 
orangery, till f could almost fancy myself 
ripening too along with the oranges and 
the lunes in that grateful) warmth—or in 
watching the dace that darted to and fro 
inthe fish pond, at the bottom of the gar- 
den, with here and there a great sulky pike 
hanging midway down the water in silent 
state, asif it mocked at their impertinent 
triskings,—I had more pleasnre in these 
busy-idle diversions, than in all the sweet 
flavours of peaches, nectarmes, oranges, 
and such like common. baits of child- 
ren. Here John sivly deposited back 
tpon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, 





dividing with her, and both seemed willing 
to relinquish them for the present as irrele- 
vant. ‘Then in somewhat a more height- 
ened tone, [told how, though their great- 
grandmother Field loved all her grand- 
children, vet in’ an especial manner she 
might be said to love their uncle, John 
L—, because he was so handsome and 
spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of 
us; and, instead of moping about in soli- 
tary corners, like some of us, he would 
mount the most mettlesome horse he could 
get, when but an imp no bigger 
themselves, and make it carry him halt 
over the country in a morning, and join | 
the hunters when there were any out—and 
vet he loved the old great: house and gar- 
dens too, but had too much spirit to: be al- 
Ways pent up within their boundaries—and 
how their uncle grew up to man’s estate as 
brave as he was handsome, to the admuira- 
tion of every body, but of their great- 
grandmother Field most especially ; and 
how he used to carry me upon his back 
when I was a lame-footed boy—for he was 
a good bit older than me—many a mile 
when FT could not walk for pain;—and how 
in after life he became lame-footed too, 
and ! did not always (I fear) made allow- 
ances enough for him when he was impa- 
tient, and in pain, nor remember sutlicient- 
ly how considerate he had been to me when 
I was lame-footed ; and how when he died, 
though he had not been déad an hour, it 
seemed as if he had died a great while ago, 
such a distance there is betwixt 
death; and how [bore his death as Ithonght 
pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunt- 
ed and haunted me, and though J did not 
cry or take it to heart as some do, and as I 
think he would have done if [Thad died, 
vet Tmissed him all day long, and knew 
not till then how much | had loved him. 
I missed his kindness, and I missed his 
and wished him to be alive 
agai. to be quarrelling with him (for we 
quarrelled sometimes.) rather than not have 
him again, and was as uneasy without him, 
ashe their poor uncle must have been 
when the doctor took off his limb. Here 
the children fell a erying, and asked if 
their little mourning which they had on 
was not for uncle John, and they looked 
up, and prayed me not to go on about 
their uncle, but to tell them some stories 
about their pretty dead mother. Then I 
told how for seven long years, in hope 
sometimes, sometimes in despair, yet per- 
sisting ever, Leourted the fair Alice W—n; 
and, as much as children could under- 
stand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial meant in maid- 
ens—when suddenly, turning to Alice, the 
soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
eyes with such a reality of re-presentmnent, 
that [ became in doubt which of them 
stood there before me, or whose that bright 
hair was,—and while I stood gazing, both 
the children gradually grew fainter to my 


crossness, 


“| have been, and must wait upon the tedious 


j have existence 
;mediately awaking, 


! 


than | I 
(Thad 


rr 


| 
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; sentiments ! 
jmoney, now and then, and their pain is 


99 
view, receding, ‘and still receding. till no: 
thing at last but two mournful features 
were seen In the uttermost distance, which, 


Without speech, strangely impressed upon 
me the effects of speech: * We are not of 
Alice, nor ot thee, hor are we children at 
all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We are nothing; less than nothing, 
and dreams. We are only what might 


shores of Lethe millions of ages betore we 
and a name’——and= im- 
I tound myself quiet. 
ly seated in my bachelor armehair, where 
fallen asleep, with the faithful 
Cte unchanged by my side—but John 
L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 
ura. 
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THE SORC E RERS, 
A LEGEND. 

( Continued.) 
Antonia’s guardian angel appeared now 
to have taken his final leave of her. She 
loved and valued nothing but herself. She 
gave herself up to the violence of her pas- 
sions, Without restraint; and the high wa- 
ges she paid her waiting maids, together 
with frequent presents, mdenmnified then 
only, in some measure, for the overbearing 
ill-treatment they were obliged almost dai- 
ly to put up with. Upon one or two of 
these occasions, When their tears and com- 


| . . 
lif | plaints appeared to have re-kindled some 
ife an 


feeling of compassion in Antonia’s breast, 
Marie said to her in French: ** Oh, such 
creatures neither feel nor understand such 
throw them only a piece of 


inmediately paid for.”"—By this and other 
means, Antonia conceived an opmion that 
money did every thing. She saw gamb- 
ling continually going on in her father’s 
house, and observed that many of the visi- 
tors made money by it. She now made a 
trial herself; fortune favourable to 
her. This encouraged her to go on; and 
thus arose the passion for gambling, which 
now became a daily necessity. At first 
without disguise, she betrayed her feelings 
whenever she either won or lost; but Ma- 
rie having warned her that this was not be- 
coming a person of quality, she accustom- 
ed heiself to conceal her passions, and, 
although she was inwardly consumed by 
rage whenever she lost, she gave the mo- 
ney over to the winner, with an affected 
sinile 

Antonia was going on in this manner, 


was 


when her mother was taken ill and died.. 


On other mournful occasions, respect to 
propriety had put some bridle upon her 
passions; but now even the death of her 
mother was only dissolving a troublesome 
tie of parental influence; and her manifes- 
tation of grief was consequently nothing 
but hypocrisy. She availed herself, how- 


ever, of this opportunity, to induce her fa- 
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ther, athected, to further 


Whe 
peany entertam 
ment, und 1 that 
become imdispenseble. OA 
held at Warsae, furnished a pretext tor 

journey to. that and the Vavve 

was the willing ond wath 
Antonia’s wishes to take ber with him, 
he hoped he With 
some wealthy voung noblemnan of the coun- 


ENXperse ati 


diversion was 
diet that was 
capital, 


more to corres; 


«tS 
mteht probably hicet 


try to marry her to, and thus to maitigate 
1 Some measure, the pam aristas trom the 
los 
whieh a good son-ta-las 
Antonia, under the stiperinite ndanee i 
Marie, was totally left to herself, 


~1W 


of his dear consort, by the bh HP PINess 
mucht attord bio. 
aed 
weak father repoiced when he Anto- 
pression tar 
She was the 


Aia’s charms produce an 
bevond his own expectation. 
heroine of every fete, the theme of every 
poet's ode; and all the voung men, who 
could at all approach her, or obtain the 
favour of her hand at a dance, consi- 
dered themselves truly happy. Among 
the rest there were two, Count Penatius 
Dembioski, 
and Count Stanishins Rogowski, the only 
her to an immense Both ot 
these voung noblemen were superior to all 
their cotemporaries ta personal elegance, 
and refinement of education ; and were 
consequently treated even in an indulgent 
manner, by many of the fair sex. These were 
the two young men who rivetted Antonia’s 
attention. Not that she felt anv telina- 
tion for one or the other, for she was only 
capable of loving herself; nor had she at 
all made up her mind, whether she would 
take either of thein for her husband : the 
fame the vain Antonia wished to 
earry on, with the hearts of ber lovers, was, 
fo chain them both to her triwoaphant 
chartot, to receive their homages and as- 
surances of respect with apparent indiffer- 
sometunes, to favour the one, and, 


who possessed vast estates, 


property ° 


which 


ence: 
when the 
modestly withdrew, to regain them over to 
her by some apparent testimony of favour- 
In this manner she 
mattamed ber mithrence both, and 
even the crowd of her adorers. 
The most distinguished beauties were now 
Antonia, who be- 
came anobject ofenvy of allthe fair, and 
gained the inost bitter hatred of many of 
them. 

A masked hall was civen. 
magnificent 


other, in consequence thereof, 


able consideration. 
Ove 
rcreased 


deserted, on account of 


Antonia en 


tered ua turkish dress, and 


Was not nypercceived by the enqumimnag eves 
As soop as she took off the | 


of her lovers. 
mask © What a beautiul, 
ow! 
the room. Surrounded by her lovers, she 
cast a pleasing smile upon all around her. 
A tresh dance was led off— and the fine 


what a divine 


figure, displaved by a Spanish lady in the | 


first couple, attracted upiversal attention. 


Nobody knew who she was; but no sooner | 
had she taken off the mask, when she ex- | bewitched by another girl, who had alien- 
cited only che impression of pleasure and bated from her the afiections of her inten- 


the i 


(to recaptivate her lovers, by appearing at 





| standing next to her. 
l hand to 








ition, that Miss Agnes had obtained a very 
was every where whispered about | 
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wtonisiiment throughout the whote assem- | 
blv. She was the Countess Constance, | 
who, im company with her mother, a very | 
rich widow, bad arrived in Warsaw a few | 
days since from them estates in Volhynia. 
All eves were now directed towards Con- | 
stanee, and Count Penatins, who at | 
that moment engaged Im a conversation | 
with Antonia, became absent, broke off | 
the discourse, and drew near the beautiful | 
sth Antonia, in order to punish hin, | 
wentap search of Count Stamslaus, and 


Was 


mee} 


|} paitul indeed was the sensation she expe- 


rienced, when she saw him getting up to 
lance with In 
Antonia saw herself unnoticed and desert- 
ed, and, what still more mereased her an- 
became the laueh and ridicule 


She tried another method 


‘ Constance. 


eutsh, she 
verv body. 
the next masked ball that was given, In a 
Romesh dress ; and, availing herself of the 
license granted by a mask, she endeavour- 
edto fix their attention im vartous ways. 
She observed Count lenatius writing down 
1 word in the hand of a lady who was 
She offered him her 
the same. He surveved her 
with a penetrating look, and, smiling at 
her, wrote down the name ot Dido. An- 
tonia felt the severity of this allusion ; and 
vengeance became, from that moment the 
predominant passion of her breast. 

There was another of her talents, which 
she had not hitherto called into action : 
this Was singing. She happened to meet 
her rival the following day ata fete. An 
ipstrument Was in the room. She = sat 
herself down to it. Only a few old gen- 
tlemen, however, paid her some attention, 


do 


Y GAZETTE. _ 


a few days} 





and begged of her to favour them with let- 
ting them hear her voice. She used her 
utmost eflorts, and attracted general no- 
tice, which awakened another (lattering 
hope in her breast. When she had quit- 
ted the instrument, Constance con- 
ducted to it by Count Stanistaus: her play 
was admirable; her voice charmed evers 


VWils 





one. Antonia, felt herself far surpassed, 


and was hardly able to conceal her rage. 


Marie, into whose bosom she poured out | 
all her griefs, shrngged up her shoulders. 
If we were in Italy,” said she, ** 1} would 
soon take the trouble to find a quieting 
draucht for Miss Constance, anda couple 


of stilettos for the faithless Counts : but 
here in cold Poland, I suppose, we must 
patiently bear all this ignominy.” 

Iizekiel now entered the room. He came 
from the estates, and brought the informa- 


handsome and accomptished young gentle- 
man, for her husband: and, upon being 
asked what other he brought, he 
added, Gertrude, who had been in the ser- 
vice of her ladyship Antonia, was grown 
quite lame, and contracted together: that 
she cried out day and night, that she was 


news 








ded husband. and that some white- people 
were fixed pon her neck.’ 

‘How is that possible i 
laughing. 

* In the name of God eried the Jew, 
“the lodies will not deny the existence ot 
such a thing assoreery ! TP could give you 
thousands of instances of both men and 
cattle tormented by it.” 

* Now.” said Antonia, turning herself 
to Marie, TP wish Ezekiel may be in the 
right, and sci @ sorcerer Were at my com 
hands.” 

oW hat do vou 
Marie, “do vou know of any 

Lizektel shook his head ina dubious man- 
ner. 

‘We must not,’ said he, ** evenmention 
it; for no sooner does a bishop, an officer, 
oreven a monk hear of it, than the burning 
pile as immediately prepared. But that 
such things exist as witches, PE owill swear 
to be as true, as Laman honest Jew ; and 
one half of Warsaw knows well enough, 
that more than one witch inhabits Praga.” 

The conversation was broken off, but 
the seed of the poisonous plant was now 
sown: and consequently Antonia, as soon 
as she found herself alone with Marie, re- 
newed the discourse. Marie now told he: 
a number of stories, of persons having ta- 
hen revenge by means of witchcraft, and 
having affected marvellous things. ‘* What 
is the most strange of all,’ added she, 
“there is nothing banetul in the while 
doctrine of witchcraft, for it is nothing 
more than eertain secret weeds, some 
plants and such things which have it in 
their power, to force the world of spirits, 
to act according to the pleasure of the per- 
son, Who is in possession of this secret sei- 
ence.” Antonia, with her head filled with 
these tales, went into another company, 
Where she overheard it said, immediately 
as she entered, that the two young noble- 
men were of one opinion that Constance, 
was the first female daneer in all War- 
saw. She was now inan ill humour, and 
determined she would not dance, but re- 
pair to the gambling table. Pb luck how. 
ever, persecuted her even here; Count 
Stanislausheld the bank. She lost as often 
as she staked a card, and came off in his 
debt a considerable sum, which she prom- 
ised tosend him the day following. Shame 
prevented her discovering her situation te 
her father; and Ezekiel was applied to, 
to sell a great part of her jewels, the fol- 
lowing morning. He could only dispose 
of them for a trifling sum. Count Ignati- 
us was the purchaser. Antonia lost all 


said Marie 


asked 


Kk * ] a 
y loupe 
Zend, 
pes 


SAY, 





* The Prussians of old believed in the assistance 
of little men, whom they called Bastukai, whe 
sucked the blood of meu. Hence appears to have 
arisen the popular superstition, which still prevails 
in Poland and Prussia, that there existed sorcerers, 
who fix certain bad creatures, whom thev call 
white-people, (biali euderi) by couples both on men 
and cattle, or send them even into their bodice, 
whereby the bewitched became tortured in’ the 
most dreadful manuer, and finally died, 








command or herself, when she saw Con- 
stance adorned with them, the very same 
evening, and learnt that Count Ignatius 
was engaged to her. 


upon giving her hand to Stanislaus. She 


expected he would throw himse If at her) 


feet in repentance ; but her adversaries 
knew how to play their cards; and the 
answer, which Count Stanislaus had given 


to one of his friends (who anticipated his | 


union with Antonia) namely, that it was 
far from his intention ts make his life un- 
happy, by a marriage with a proud fool, 
and determined gambler, soon reached the 
ears of Antonia. 

Antonia burst into tears of rage, and 
flung her arms abort Marie’s neck. * Ven- | 
geance,” cred she, gnashing her teeth, 
** vengeance upon these horrid men.” 

** How willingly, my dear child,” said | 
the crafty old French woman “ would | 
take vengeance for thee,” would that 
witchcraft were in my power.” 
opinion that witcheraft alone could give 
consolation by affording the means of ven- 
geance daily gained ground in Antonia’s 
mind. A few days afterwards appeared 
a ludicrous caricature, in which Antonia 


was held up to the most bitter shafts of 


ridicule. Antonia now almost lost her 
senses ; and Marie promised her, if it were 
possible, to find out the sorceress which 
Ezekiel had confidently spoken of as ex- 
isting in Praga. Antonia, overcome by 
mortification, now feigned illness, to avoid 
going into any society. Marie went out 
daily, and returned three times in a sor- 
rowful mood. Antonia’s rage continually 
encreased ; whosoever came near her felt 
proofs of it. At length the fourth evening 
when Marie returned, Antonia thought 
she could read something consolatory in 
her countenance. Marie gave hers to un- 
derstand by a wink, that, when all the 
house were asleep, and they were both to- 
gether in their own room, she would im- 
part to her the wished for information ; and 
sie then signified to her that she had found 
what she had been in search of. 

“There lives at Praga,” said she, “a 
woman well known by the name of the 
doctress. She removes, ina few days all 
diseases, which physicians declare to be in- 
curable.” * The general opinion is, that she 
niderstands something more ; but she does 
every thing with the greatest secrecy, Ihave 
finally however, so far prevailed upon her, 
as to unfold to me the nature of her con- 
nexion with the supernatural world.” 

** What is that’ said Antonia, * and will 
she be serviceable to our purposes ?” 

**Perhaps” rejoined Marie, “ you will 
soon carry these purposes yourself into ex- 
ecution. Listento what Zarowka has con- 
lided to me, under the seal of secrecy. 
Spirits are placed over our world, who part- 
ly act out of their own planets, partly up- 
on the earth itself, each in the respective 
a re allotted to it. The ancients called 
them deitles. As they have a kind of cor- 


She now determined | 
| quainted with the manner of acquiring a} 


Thus the | 
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‘and passions, the fragrance of sacrifices 
and proofs of reverence, are by no means 
unacceptable to them. Whoever is ac- 


| favours, obtains, 
| world of spirits, that indescribably wonder- 


ful power, of which I nave already read to | 


you in fairy tales.”"— 

| And of what avail is all this prattle to 
jme? cried Antonia inan angry voice. 

| “For the present it is of no avail,” re- 
| plied Marie, ** but for the future itis every 
thing.” For, * Zarowka declares that she 
Will not expose herself to the risk of per- 
ishing on the burning pile, on account of 
services Which she renders you, in any fit 
| of picty and repentance, whic h you may 
please to take into your head.” * But I 
have prevaile | upon her, by my own en- 
treaties, to make you privy to those secrets, 
which subject the whole supernatural world 
, to your controul.” 

“ What,” said Antonia shuddering, 
** must I then become a witch ?” 

** Change this name,” replied Marie, for 
that “of a good fairy, and every prejudice 
becomes removed. But Iam weary from 
walking; I cannot keep my eyes open ; 
therefore, good night, dear Antonia!’ 

Antonia combated violently with herself. 
Every thing that had been told her of 
witches and fairies, floated before her im- 
agination; she lay in the height ofa fever 
until morning dawned. She then fell into 
a gentle slumber ; and during this, it ap- 
peared as if her protecting genuts whisper- 
ed in a dream to her soul. She saw her- 
self spon a narrow tottering board, which 
conducted over a deep abyss. On one 
side thereof stood Damasus, as she had be- 
held him in the last days of his life, 
seareely able to keep himself on his feet 
with his staff, reaching to her a cross with 








| pore al substs ince, aifll are subject to wants | 


connexion with them, and gaining their | 
by his influence over the | 


Ta 
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accident: ally, by ‘the side of an “old lady, 
») Who had passed in her youth, for the first 
beauty at court; a woman who was endow 
ed with a good understanding, had received 
an excellent education, and was now lead 
ing a miserable life. She related this in 
confidence to her neighbour herself.—"* My 
| dear, said she,” our sex is very unhappy. 
Man gains, as his years increase, greater 
, merit and respect; poor woniankind loses 
every thing, together with her outward 
— and therefore, 1 frequently wish 

were carried back to those fabulous times 
in which good fairies made beauty and 
youth unperishable gifts.’ * You might 
then have taken advantage of these quali- 
ties, thought Antonia to herself; and Ma- 
rie’s proposal assumed thereby a favorable 
aspect. The indifference with which 
Marie appeared to treat the subject, wa- 
the occasion of Antonia brooding over i 
the more. She sat one day, thus immerses! 
in thought, when Marie entered, and askes 
her, if she had heard that Conut Stans 
laus had made his betrothment to Con- 
stance publicly known. 

* Why do you come to me,’ 
tonia, “with such intelligence; why de 
you not rather remind me of the other sub- 
ject? 

*T thought,” replied Marie, * that you 
gave it no further consideration, and it wa- 
my wish to avoid bringing to your recolle: 
tion any thing which may be obnoxious ty 
your feelings.” 

Thus the matter was again brought upoi 
thetapis. It was now agreed upon, thit 
Antonia should represent herself cs unweit! 
the following day, and go to bed early ; 
slip out with Marie, at the back gate ot 
the palace, and both of them were to make 
the best of their way to the old sorceress in 
a sledge, which Ezekiel was to have in 
readiness for them. 


} 
| 
‘ 


* asked An- 





All this ‘was carried into execution. Za 


jatrembling, hand, accompanied with the | rowka received her with a friendly wel- 


” 


words * Hold fast thereon.” She was about 
to take hold of it, when Marie appeared 
onthe other side of the abyss, holding a 
costly fillet in her hand, worked with gold 
and purple, and decorated with whimsical 
characters, one end of which she threw to 
her, and ordered her to hold fast by it. An- 
tovia stretched her hand to the fillet; a 
dreadful clap of thunder followed; the 
board gave way under her feet, and she 
awoke. 

‘You are mistress,” said Marie, as An- 
tonia related this dream to her, ‘tof a 
lively poetical imagination, but do not 
give way to anguish; not a step has yet 
been taken in the business, and, as it occa- 
sions you such painful sensations, we wiil 
sav no more about the matter.” 

Marie never touched farther upon the 
subject. Antonia, however, who could 
not get rid of the idea, returned into so- 
ciety, where she saw Constance upon the 
arm of her beloved, and herself deserted 














| by her former adorers. She took her seat 


— 


come, and promised to summon the spirits 
for the occasion of making a soleran of 

fering, at which Antonia had nothing far 

ther to do, than to hand over to the spirits 
a parchinent, to be filled up by Zarowka. 
In all other matters, Antonia was to a 

aceording to Zarowha’s instruction. An- 
tonia enquired whether the preparatio: 

were alarming. Upon being assured thai 
she would only have an interview with the 
beautiful and well propoitioned deities ot 
the Greeks and Romans, and make a co« 
venant with them, every thing was approv- 
ed of, after a few shudders, which Marie 
ridiculed, as arising from an irresolute 
state of mind. ‘ Antonia is not yet ac- 
customed to travel in our way,” said Za- 
rowka, “and therefore I would wish to 
transport her, whilst asleep, to the proper 
place.” She touched Antonia’s forehead 
with a little wand; and when the latter 
awoke, she found herself in a wood upon a 
crossway, by the side of a little altar, from 
which a flame issued. Marie, Zarowka, 
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by her in 


wl Ezekiel, were st Me 
Sunpttow omental attire. First a lamb 
nda dove, and then a black ram, anda 


reven, were offered up as sacrifices. The 
blood was covefuily preserved. Marie thea 
beard hold of Antonia’s hands made a small 
wedion anit with the offering knife ; let 
a few drops of her blood fall into the bowl; 
entadock of her hat off, and threw it into 
th: flame. Antonia trembied. At that 
mowenta crand music resounded ; and the 
desties of Greece and Rome, in far moy 
charming shapes than e:ther the pencils 
orchissels of the greatest artisis could have 
represented them, came forward, 
them appeared to tarry a few moments, 
and refresh thei senses with the fragrant 
edow which was produced by Antonta, so 
Otten as a form appeared, spouting some- 
thing liquid tate the flame, and throwing 
jnto ita beadtul of frankincense. At last 
appeaed a superb triumphant chariot, up- 
ou whieh sat a man of dignified aspect, 
surrounded by a number of spirits. All 
that were present prostrated themselves 
upow the ground; and at their nod, An 
tonta, who held out the parchment did the 
sane. A venie took this out of her hand 
and cave it to the man upon the chariot. 
* You ish, said the latter to Antonia, 
throsing a look upon the parchment, 
“to be consecrated a priestess of thie 
Giods, and made ac qu unted with the se- 
crets of former ages?” 

Nntonta affirmed, she did. 

* You are sureties for her,’? he asked 


’ 


tlh. 

* We are sureties,” cried Marie, Za- 
rowka, and Ezekiel, steeping their fingers 
mi the blood of sacrifice, and laying them 
upon Antonia’s forehead. 

* So LE take thee,” said the spirit, “ for 
thirty vears into my covenant, and mark 
thee with the signs ofthe same.” He laid 
t finger upon Antonia’s shoulder. She 
felt a pain which pierced every nerve. but 
which quickly left her. Two genivs flirt- 
ed by, who puta costly ancient garment 
pon Antonia, gave her a wand in her 
hand, and bound a fillet round her brow. 

One of the spirits asked her: 

“Tn what form shall | henceforth ap- 
year ?’° 

** Assume,” 
parrot.” 


replied Antonia, that of a 


*T will,” said the genie, * fulfil thy com- 
iaands, as often as thou beckonest to me, 
‘hree times with the wand in thy hand.— 

** And ye three,” said the man upon the 
chariot, * gradually inaugurate the new 
priestess into the secrets of former ages.” 

The music rescunded again; and the 
triumphant chariot disappeared. 

‘* We now salute thee as our sister,” said 
Marie and Zarowka to Antonia, and they 
folded her in their arms! 


{Concluded in our next No.) 
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TO A LAND BIRD, 
FLYING AROUND OUR SHIP AT SEA. 


Come, little bird, rest on the shrouds, 
And perch contented there, 

For the wind is strong, and the clouds 
Are thich’ning every where. 

Come, as the dove with weary wing 
Of old re-sought the ark 

Altho’ no olive branch you bring 
Thou ‘vt welcome to our bark. 


We're many hundred miles from shore, 
Thou'st had a weary flight; 

Around the angry billows roar, 
Above, ‘tis black as night 


Why did’st thon leave the green clad wood, 
The pleasant hill and dale, 
Hop’st thou beyond the sea, that food 


And mates, will never fail ! 


Hope’s sea is broad, is rengh, and deep, 
Cape fly-away, tts coast: 

It lulls us to delusive sleep, 
We wake, and—we are lost. 


Thea litte bird, dome to the shrouds, 
And perch contented there, 
For the wind is strong, and the clouds 


Are thick’ning every where. 
JuLiay. 


THE SLAVE-SHIP. 


No surge was on the sea, 

No cloud was on the day, 

When the ship spread her white wings 
Like a sea-bird on her way. 


Ocean lay bright before, 

The shore lay green behind, 
And a breath of spice and balm 
Came on the dandward wind 


There rose a eurse and wail, 

As that vessel left the shore; 

And last looks sought their native land, 
Which should dwell there no more! 


Who, seeing the fair ship 

That swept through the bright waves, 
Would dream that tyrants trod her deck, 
And that her freight was slaves ? 


By day was heard the lash, 

sy night the heavy groan ; 

For the slave’s blood was on the chain 
That festered to the bone ! 


Was one in that dark ship, 

A prince in his own land ; 

He scorned the chain, he scorned the threat— 
He scorned his fetter’d hand. 


He called upon his tribe, 

And said they might be free ! 
And his brow was cold and stern, 
As he pointed to the sea. 


Next night asullen sound 

Was ieard amid the wave! 

The tyrants sought their captives, 
They only found their grave. 
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Think not, beloved! tme can break 
The speli around us cast; 

Or absence from my bosom take 
The memory of the past: 

My love is not that silvery mist, 

From summer blooms by sunbeams kissed 
Too fazitive to last— 

A faceiess flower, it still retains 

The brightness of its early stains. 


Nor barns it like the raging fire, 
In tainted breast which glows; ' 
All wild and thorny as the briar, ' 
Without its opening rose ; 
A gentler, holier, love is mine, 
Uncbangeable and firm, while thine 
Is pure as mountain snows ; 
Nor vet has passion dared to breathe 
A spell o’er Love’s tnmortal wreath. i 


And now, when grief has dimm’'d thine eve. 
And sickness made thee pale; 
Think’st thou L could the mourner fly, 
And leave thee to the gale? 
Oh no !—may all those dreains depart, 
Hope sheds upon a youthful heart, 
ff now my bosom fail; 
Or leave thee, when the storm comes or 
To bear its turbulence alone. 


$ 

The ivy round some lofty pile ; 
Its twining tendril flings; 

Though flea trom thence be Pleasure’s smile’ h 

It yet the fonder clings: % 


As lonelter still becomes the place, 

The warmer +s its fond embrace, 
More firm its verdant rings: 

As if it iov’d its shade to rear, 

O’er one devoted to despair. 


Thus shall my bosom cling to thine, 
Unchanged by gliding years; 

Throuch Fortune’s rise, or her decline 
In sunshine or in tears: 

And though between us oceans roll, 

And rocks divide us, still my soul 
Can feel no jealous fears, 

Confiding in a heart like thine, 

Love’s uncontaminated shrine ! 


To me, though bathed in sorrow's dew, 
The dearer far art thou: 

I lov’d thee when thy woes were few, 
And can ! alter now? 

That face, in joy’s bright hour, was fair, 

More beautitul since crief is there, 
Though somewhat pale thy brow ; 

And be it mine to soothe the pain 

Thus pressing on thy heart and brain. 


Yes, love! my breast, at sorrow’s call, 
Shall tremble like thine own: 

If from those eves the tear-drops fall, 
They shall not fall alone. 

Our souls, like heaven’s aerial bow, 

Blend every light within their glow, 
O} joy or sorrow known : 

And grief, divided with thy heart, 

Were sweeter far than joy apart 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUARINT. 

Welcome to thee, thou lovely Spring! 

Earth’s annual youth, so soon to fleet, 
Who in thy blooming train dost bring 

Fresh verdure, scenes renewed and sweet: 
And, if my heart again night rove, 
Another hope, another !ove. 
Sweet spring, upon whose lovely breast 

The rosy flowers a] smiiing he, 
And on their mother’s bosom rest 

Each blushing head and deep blue eye, 
Welcome thou art!—though not with thee 
Return the hours that wontto flee, 
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On wings oF peace an 1 brappiness, 
In other das, whea life was voung, 
And youth = warm heart too lightly sprung 
Lo wel ome joys that cease to bioss 
The heart whose pulse is cold and slow, 


‘To what it was long years ago! 


Yes'—thou returnest pure and sweet, 
Decked in the self-same blushing flowers, 
The earne bright hues that wontto meet 
My caze in youth’s euraptared hours ; 
Be: hi towith thee returas the biiss, 
That gave its charm to scenes like this; 
Aud whose long-ioved remembrance secms 
Am diift’s sorrows to remain, 
And fresh and bright to shed its beams, 
In mockery of the sense of pain, 
Recalling joys that lone have fled, 
Mopes perished,—passions cold and dead! 


Tn earlier days I saw thee come 

With hues as bright, the same pure bloom; 

Stillon my head thy flowery wreath, 

Sullon my lips thy scented breath, 

Seem pure and sweet, yet £ no more 

May be what [ have been betore ; 

No second spring tor me may shed 
Ivstreshness on my withered heart, 

Or bring, to crown my aching head, 
The hopes that I have seen depart: 

Vet still, alas! the same sweet scene 

Tells ofthe joys that once have been, 

And not the less the seene ts fair, 

And not the less these hopes were dear! 


Alas! alas'—and thus can fleet 

‘Lhe love that scems so pure and sweet, 

As :f tts life of hope and joy 

No ils couid blight, possession cloy! 

"Twere better, then, if life might fly 
Without one beam to waken love, 

The sleeping snake might harmiess hie, 
Nor teach our hearts his sting to prove. 

"Twere better, having once been blest, 

To die, aor sicken o'er the rest 

Of life and love’s satiety ; 

To taste of beauty’s rosy kiss, 
To drink her faint, fond, fluttering breath, 

And sink, from beauty’s clasp of bliss, 
Into the stient arms of death, 

Before long years can t! us dispel, 

The visions we once loved so well ! 

We may not, o’er the waste of vears, 

Look back on scenes thatlove endears, 

And dream ot one whose memory stiil, 
When grief and sorrow cloud our way, 

Flings brightly through the shades of ill 
The beams of youth's enchanting day, 

And jovs, that, if thetr reiga is o'er, 

Scem sweetest—when they come no more! 


GLORY. 


Oh! say not that Glory is nought bet a name 
Which Wisdom can sinileat, and Virtue despise; 

Oh! say not that Glory, like lightning’s red flame, 
Only shines o’er its victim to tell that he dies. 


2 ne’er will believe it; the thought would destroy 
The visions of bliss that have floated before me, 


When remembrance of Athens, of Rome, aud of 


Trov, 
Like the bright clouds of evening, stole silently 
o’er me. 


What rapture to dwell on the days that have fled, 
Embalm’d by the fame of the mighty of old— 
Emba!mn'd by the deeds of the herves who bled 
— " rights of their country, the free and the 
old— 


Embalm’d by the poets whose numbers could throw 
The light of eternity over the dying, 
And brigisten the eye that had ~ isten’din woe, 
Through the mists of the present the future de- 
geryiug ! 





Wiatrapture to crasp at che crown of the world, | 
Throush labour, and pers, and slaughter, and 
War 
To see kings from the thrones of their ancestors 
hurl’d, 
And the flame of thy seeptre bright glancing 
atar! 


Oh! then, rais’d aloft o’er the worms of the earth, 
Thy heart with the pride of dominion is glowing ; | 

Thou art more thana mortal inrank and in birth, 
The breezesot heaven around thee are blowing! 


Then say not that Glory is nought but a name 
Which Wisdom can snule at, and Virtue despise: 
It may glitter around you, like light'ning’s red 
flaine, 
But its light is a sunbeam which guides to the 
Skies! 





GAZETTE AND ATHENAUM. 
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‘* Ohe, jam satis!’ some of our readers | 
may perhaps exclaim, on seeing Mr. | 
Brown's name so often at the head of our 
Editorial Department. If so, all that we 
have to reply #s, that ‘¢ Monsieur Tonson 
will come again” but once more, and then 
our promise will be fulfilled. We would 
fain hope that we have not laboured alto- 
gether in vain, in the attempt to rescue 
from unmerited neglect the name and 
the works of a singularly gifted genius, 
whose sole literary fault and greatest lite- 
rary misfortune is to have been born an 





American! If Charles Brockden Brown 
had been an Englishman and had pub- 
lished his novels in England, they would | 
have been eagerly republished by Ameri- 
can booksellers and eagerly sought after | 
by American readers; and so all hail 
to the literary spirit and the literary glory | 
of these free and independent United States! | 
Crisra Howarp. Mr. Brown publish- | 
ed ‘* Clara Howard” in 1801; it was sub- 
sequently republished in England under 
the title of * Philip Stanley.” It differs 
from Mr. Brown’s previous works very 
widely, and speaking for ourselves we 
must say that we do not like it so well, al- 
though rigid criticism would undoubtedly 
give it the preference. It has much more 
regularity of plan, much greater probability 
of meident and a more full and satisfacto- 
ry conclusion than the previous works of 
author. The strife and struggling 


| 
| 
| 


our 


aud storm of passion are less violent, and 





j less appalling—there is none of the ma- 


Jesuc madness of Wieland, the feartul 


anaiety of Edgar Huntley, the mystenou- 
and nposing grandeur of Ormond, in the 
The 
the excited and conflicting passrons of up- 


present work. incidents arise from 


right and refined characters, destitute of 
the gloomy greatness of deep crime, and 


the strong iterest of dazzling and 
high-minded errors. [In depicting such 


characters Mr. Brown ts not as successful 
as When he wanders through the dark and 
secret avenues of the human heart m 
search of its atrocities, or as when he en- 
forces the truth that high virtue and pure 
honour if untramelled by reason and heat- 
ed by enthusiasm, may lead to the per- 
pretation of folly and enormity. It is in 
doing this, that Mr. Brown puts forth the 
masterly hand of genius—it is in doing 
this, that he fascinates the attention and 
commands the will—it isin doing this that, 


| he secures the imperishable fame to which 


he is so fairly eutitled, and which neither 
spite, nor malignity, nor envy, nor the 
cold indifference of bis countrymen can 
diminish or destroy. 

With these general remarks on the dif- 
ference between ** Clara Howard” and the 
works previously noticed, we shall refrain 
from making any abstract of the story, 
whicli might weaken its interest with the 
reader, and we shall conclude this article 
with a reprint of one of Mr. Brown's letters 
to a gentlem +n of this city who stood high 


| on the list of those warm and enlightened 
| friends who justly appreciated the ingenu- 


ous character and sterling gentus of Charles 
Brockden Brown. 
TO ANTHONY BLELCKER, ESQ. 
Philadelphia, October 31, 1801. 
Dear Frienp, 

I need pot say with how much pleasure 
Tread your letter from Morristown. I wish 
I could give you, in return, an effusion 
equally indicative of a lively faney anda 
good heart, but the utmost that IT can do, 
is to thank you for the favour, and entreat 
a repetition of such letters. 

} suppose you have returned, by this 
time, to the purlieusof Water-street,and are 
once more seated at your table, with the 
* Attorney’s Vade Mecuin” on ove side, 
and the ** Muses’ Pocket Companion” on 
the other. I never yet saw you seated at 
this table, without some poetical or |iterary 
solace within your reach ; some conductor 
to the flowery elysium of the poets, in the 
midst of the austere guides and crabbed 
implements of the Jaw. In this respect, it 
israre to meet with one that resembles 
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Sn nb oare 


| Ae 


you: Who retatuas til pure taste of a litera- 


rv devote. without Ciasrelish and aversion 


for naked screnee and mere business. 
Pi iv, how (do Vol eon sti- 
dy of French? you 


vitals of the langua 


Gib yh Veo 


have sonna voursell 
pita the ce, and are you 
familiarized to that labyrinth of exceptions 
and anomalies which gave you so mech 
trouble when Eo owas A nan 


must have the patience OL more than one 


with vor. 


Job to untwist and unkuot such a tangle 


maze. Ut was atask to which ms 4 
verance never was equal: vet bow bans 


pry thae 


fituced not 


re pride of the 
accomplishiment has only to 
acquire the reading of the language, but 
the vhility to write tf, and wot ouly that of 


writing, but of talking it; and for this pur- 


ihere . HY 


vis sorrow Will, E be believe, unmixed with 
tnye. ‘There is no event, PE think, if hap- 
pening under tolerably auspicious circum. 
stinces, on Which we may 
ibly congratulate our friends. 

You see that, notwithstanding my ex- 
pectations of a southward journey, Pam 
stillhere. Here 1 expect to be during the 
winter, unless should find or make ocea- 
sion, for a week's jaunt to New York; 
vhich LT sincerely hope to find or meke. 
Meanwhile, believe me vour affectionate 

Cuan ies B. Brown. 


General Charles Lec. When General Lee 
lived at Philadelphia, after his trialin 1779, 


ihe was inthe habit of riding frequently on 


pose, have devoted moumerable hours to | 


books, whose whole merit hay in there be- 
sole com- 


! 


me written, and to men whose 
mendation consisted mn thet “ng mn 
French. T suspected you world feil in 
your pursuit from the unexpected obsta- 
cles with whieh you had to 
suppose there is always, In every pursuit a 


spea 


encotuter. | 


point that may be termed the criti ib spot: 
a point where diffientties multiply, as at 
were, ona sudden, a 1d where the patience 
or the penetration ts put to the hardest test; 


and this being past, as ships pass a sand- | 
we 


suddendy ciide 
Have you, my friend, 


bar in ia 
still, deep Witter. 
passed the crisis ? 


river, you 


Since you were here, C. has been here. 
[ saw him for an hour, and heard many 
particulars of his newspaper scheimp. | 
have not heard of the 
the publication. Can you tell me in what 
state itis?) TP should like to be put down 
asa subseriber forthe country newspaper ; 
will you do me the favour to tell him so? 

[suppose vou will be among the num- 
he of 
as politician, and not seldomiasa poet. C's, 
republic, ut I not 
banish the poets. IXven bad verses are 
pleasing to readers of bad taste: 
though eood verses are as rare in newspa- 
persas swallows in winter, vet th 
tines are met with, and deltgbt us ia pro 
their rarity. Bad 


occasional contributors—sometunes 
remember right, does 

and 
Somme- 


portion to verses. are 


no imore disreputable to a newspaper, than 


bad English to a foretgner—because thes 
are naturally expected; but poetry, very 
middling ima 
tracts, is super-excelient here, and sur- 
prises us, like just from oa 
chimney-sweeper. 


collection of el 
expressions 


{ amanxiousto know whether our friend 
J. is returned; but PE shall ascertain it by 
writing to him bes This 
goes bs M. who is preparing to carry 
home with him awife. flow strangely that 
relation to M. whem I 
nave been so lone accustomed to consider 
as the single man. Thatis a destiny which, 
J hope, will come tous all. LP should be 


this Opportunity ° 


word sotnas th 


commencer. ent of 


raut ex- 4 


horseback. When he rode, he wore sher- 
ry vallies which were not quite as common 
then, as they have subsequently become.— 
Miss P——s, a Jewish lady, having ob- 
served the General with these accoutre- 
ments, remarked that ** General Lee wore 
creen breeches patched with leather.’°— 
The remark, coming to the General's ears 
occasioned the following admirable jeu 
@esprut. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 20th, 1779. 

Mapam, 

When an officer of the respectable rank 
I bear is erossly traduced and calumniated, 
it is incumbent on him to clear up the af- 
fair to the world, with as little delay as 
possible. "The spirit’ of defamation and 
calumny (1 am sorry to say) is grown to a 
prodigious and intolerable height upon this 
continent. If vou had accused me ot a 
design to procrastinate the war, or of hold- 
ing a treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy, PT could have borne it: this Tam 
used to; and this happened to the great 
Pabius Maximus. Ifyou had accused me 
of getting drunk as often as T eould cet 
liquor, as two Alexanders the Great have 
been charged with this vice, TE should, per- 
haps, have sat patient under the imputa- 
tion; or, even if you had given the plain- 
est hints, that [bad stolen the soldiers’ 
shirts, this [ could have put up with, as 


, the great Duke of Marlborough would have 


, been an example ; 


or if you had content- 


ed yourself with asserting, that 1 was so 


/abominable asloven as never to part with 


very sorry to be lett farthest behind in the | 
rgce towards the matimonial goal: buat | chosen to invent, is of so new, so unprece- 


ny shirt, until my shirt parted with me, 
the anecdotes of my illustrious namesake 
of Sweden would have administered some 
comfort to 


me. But the calumny you 


have, inthe fertility of vour malicious wit, 
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| Colonel. 
Dore reasona- | 





| 











dented, and so heilish a hind, 


make Job himself swear like a Vireinin 


I, it possible that the celebrated Miss 
Ps, a lady who has had every human 
and divine advantage, who has read (on, at 
least, might have read) in the originals, 
the New and Old Testaments; (though J 
ant afraid she too seldom looks even inte 
that 
Miss F——s, with every human and divine 


transiations:) FE say, ts it possible 
aivantage, who might, and ought to have 
read these two cood books, which (an oli) 
Welsh nurse, whose uncle was reckoned 
the best preacher in Merionethshire, as 
sured me) enjoin charitv, and denounce 
vengeance agaist slander and evil speak 
ing; is it possible, [ again repeat it, that 
Miss }’——s should, inthe face of the day, 
cany ber inalignity so far. in the presence 
of three most respectable fefsonages ; (one 
of the oldest religion in the world, one of 
the newest; for he is a new-light man: 
and the other, most probably, of no reli- 
cionat all, as he is an English sailor :) 
but FE demand it again and again, is it pos- 
sible that Miss F——s should assert it, in 
presence of these respectable personages, 
that I wore green breeches patched with 
leather.” "To convict: you, therefore, of 
the falsehood of this most diabolical slan- 
der: to put you to eternal silence (if you 
ave not past all grace) and to cover you 
with a much larger patch of infamy than 
you have wantonly endeavoured to fix 
on my breeches, I have thought proper, 
by the three 


lawyers and meinbers of 


advice of very. grave 


friends Con- 
cress, of course excellent judges in delicate 
poimts of honour) to send you the said 
breeches, and, with the consciousness of 
truth on my side, to submit them to the 
inost severe inspection and scrutiny ef you 
and ail those who imay have entered into 
tits wicked cabal against mv honour and 
reputation. Tsay, IP dare you, and your 
whole junto, to your worst; turn them ex- 
anime them, inside and outside, and if 
you tind them to be green breeches patched 
with leather, and not actually legitimate 
sherry vallics, such as his majesty of Po- 
land weavs, (who, let me tell you, is a man 
that has made. more fashions than all the 
kntghts of the Misehianza put together, 
notwithstanding their beauties:) I repeat 


it (though T am almost out of breath with 


repetitions and parentheses) that if these 











ire oe ove i to be pate hed green bres ‘hes 
and not real legitimate “she ry sadtien| 
(which a man of the first bon ton might | 
be proud of) EF will submit in silence | 
to all the scurvility, which, no doubt, you! 
and your abettors are prepared to pour out 
agaist me, in the public paperson this tm- 
portant and interesting occasion. But, 
madam! madam! reputation (**‘ Common 
Sense,” very sensibi;, though not very un- 
commonly observes) is a serious thing.— 
You have already injured me in the ten- 
derest part, and I demand satisfaction ; 
and as you cannot be ignorant of the laws 
of duelling, having conversed with so many 
Irish officers, whose favourite topic it is, 
particularly in the company of ladies, I 
insist on the privilege of the injured party, 
which is, to name his hour and weapons; 
and as I intend it tou be a very serious af- 
fair, will not adimitof any seconds ; and you 
may depend upon it, Miss F——, that 
whatever may be your spirit on the occa- 
sion, the world shall never accuse General 
L— with having turned his back upon 
you. In the mean time 
f am, yours, &c. 
Cuarres Ler. 

Miss F——s, Philadelphia. 

P.S. 1 have communicated the aifair 
, Who 





only to my confidential friend 
has mentioned it to no more than seven 
tnembers of Congress, and nineteen wo- 





men, six of whom are old maids; so that | 
there is no danger of its taking wind upon | 
my side; and I hope you will be egually | 
guarded on your part. 

Miss F s did not take this letter in 
cood part, and spoke with some severity of 
Lee's incivility and rndeness. This drew 
from him the follow img handsome apology : 
Lee, with all his faults and singularities, 
was born and bred a gentleman, and was 
well qualified to sustain that character, 
whenever he chose to do so. 


Philadelphia Jan. 22th, 779. 





Mapam, 

Nothing has happened to me of late, 
that has given me more concern than the 
serious light in which I am told you are 
persuaded to consiier the harmless jocular 
letter | wrote to you; I say, persuaded to 
consider; for, on the first receipt of it, 
when you were directed alone by your own 
excellent understandiug, you conceived it 
2s it was meant, an innocent jeu d’esprit. 





L ‘do 1 not mean to > ‘cnanalianels in| 


} 
assure you, upon my honour, that it) was 


the good opinion I had of your understand 
ing which encouraged me to indulge my- 
self in this piece of raillery, which is, in | 
efiect, not the least directed against you, 


but against myself and some others ; if it | 


contains any satire, you are obviously the 
vehicle, not the object. 

My acquaintance with you is too slender 
to take any liberties which border on fa- 
miliarity; and I had been taught to be- 
lieve that the liberality of your mind and 
disposition, would be pleased with any ef- 
furt to make you laugh for a moment in 
these melancholy times. Upon the word 
of an honest man, if I had thought a sin- 
gle sentence of this trash could have given 
you uneasiness, I would sooner have put 
my hand into the fire than have written it. 
Thank God, I have not that petulant itch 
of scribbling, and vain ambition of passing 
for a wit, as to 

Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the soft-ey’d virgin steal a tear. 

And, to speak my real thoughts, I am 
thoroughly persuaded, that you must suffer 
yourself to be biassed by people infinitely 
your inferiors in capacity ; and if you real- 
ly are offended by what nobody, who is not 
below mediocrity in: understanding, can 
inistake for any thing but a harmless joke, 
founded on the good opinion of the per- 
son to whom it is addiessed, I confess I 
I must 
think, that by consulting your- 
self alone, you will consider it in its proper 
light, and believe me to be, with the great- 


have been much deceived in you. 
therefore, 


est respect, madam, your most obedient. 
and very humble servant, 

To Cuarces Lier. 
Miss F——s, Philadeiphia. 


Mrs. Hemans. 


sincere please, 


Ve have heard and with 
that it is in contempla- 
tion to publish a volume of this lady’s 
poetry, in this country. Felicia Heimans 
isa splendid woman, and possesses more 
of the soul of poetry thau any living wo- 
man, and more than any woman ever pos- 
sessed, not excepting Sappho herself.— 
There is a spotlessness and a purity in her 
strain which can only flow from an emi- 
nently delicate and chaste heart: there is 
splendor in her imagination, energy in her 
passion, and harmony in her expression.— 
Her poetry bas the essence of immortality. 
8 


tu. 


i | To the kditor of the New-York Literary Gazette, 
and American Athenaeum, 
Sir, 


|. Will you do me the favour of inserting 
| 





ii vour paper, the following remarks made 
to me by Dr. Yates, who has lately esta! 
|ished a Polytechny at Chittenengo, in 
| Madison County, and which you made a 
favourable notice of in one of your previ 

ous numbers, and you will much oblige 
An AbMIRER OF THE System 


The principal advantages expected as 
the result of this new course of education 


life which is now almost entirely wasted, 
and the formation of intellectual habits, 
the value of which is known by literary 
men, more from the want than the posses 
sion of them. It is lamentable that the 
progress in useful knowledge which is 
made between the age of six and sixteen 
is so very smal}. All the information usu 
ally obtained in the course of ten years a 
education is usually conducted, may br 
acquired in less than one half of the tune, 
the other half is therefore lost, and it i. 
worse than lost, because habits of inatten 
tion and iadolence ate contracted, which 
are rarely corrected in subsequent life. 

If the natural sciences of botany, min 
eralogy, and natural history, were intro- 
duced with our earliest instructions, a com- 
plete knowledge of these might be obtained 
hefore the age of sixteen, while the other 
branches of education would not be neg- 
lected. 

The intellectual habits formed, by this 
course, are of the highest value, indepen 
dent of the information obtained. By ex 
citing an interest in every pebble and 
plant, which meets the eye of the pupil, 
you form the habit of minute and attentive 





observation, and by directing his attention 
to such subjects only as are within his com. 
prehension, you teach him to read, observe 
and study, solely for the sake of informa 

tion. Tt is to be expected that a youth 
thus educated when he arrives at the age 


of sixteen, will pot suffer his eves to travel 
‘over paces in succession, or sit for hours 


; under the sound of lectures, 





without in- 
struction—he will be dissatisfied until he 
elites his nape 


——— —S oS 
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Card: Ss. _—ea following article from the 
Masonic Mirror, proves what we believe 
has never before been proved, that cards 
may teach a moral lesson :—pity ’t is that 
gamblers could not study it. 


A PACK OF CARDS TURNED INTO AN AL- 
MANACK. 


A certain nobleman living in the city of 
London, had a considerable deal of ser- 
vants, among them having one in whom 
he reposed a great deal of confidence; one 


are, the improvement of an early period of 
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of his fellow servants becoming jealous of 
him, went tortke a complarotto his mas- 
ter, inorder to get him turned out of his 
sevice; and all he could impeach him 


with, was, that he was a great gamester at 


cards. 

At which the nobleman being highly dis- 
pleased (for gamesters were a set of people 
that he mortally hated and detested) ealled | 
hin to account, in order to chastise him tor | 
the same. 

Jack, says the nobleman, what's this I’ve 
heard of you? 

Tean't tell, please your lordship, sovs 
Jack, what is it? 

Why, says the nobleman, I'm informed 
you are a great gamester at cards. 

My lord, says Jack, who was it that in- 
formed you so? [tis a false repoit, T wish 
Teould know who told you. 

"Tis no matter for that, says the noble- 
nan, ure you really a gamester, or now! 

My lord, says Jack, I never play’d a| 
eard in my life, nor do [know even whata | 
card means. 

Well, said the nobleman, I'm glad of | 
that on your account, however, we shall | 
call the informer to the fore, ‘till we know 
whether the report be true. 

J. With all my heart, my lord, Tam very 
well satisiied. ‘The informer being called 
and coine to the fore. 

Did you not tell me, says the nobleman, 
that Juck was become a great gamester at 
cards? 

Informer. Tdid, my lord, indeed. 

Nobleman. Why then, you villain, how 
dare you belie any one to me? 

J. Tdid not, my lord. 

N. Why, Juck utterly denies it. 

I. 1 don't care, my lord ; Twill prove it} 
to his tace; that he is one of the greatest | 
gamesters in’ London; and to convince 
your lordship of the truth, search him and | 
row ll find a pack of cards in his pocket. 
Jack being searched, the cards were haul'd | 
out of his pocket. 

The nobleman began to stamp and rage | 
ta passion, saying, you andacions, ine 
prudent rogue, how dare you be guilty of 
such a falsehood before my face? did vou} 
not tell me, that vou never play’d a card 
ra vour fife, nor could tell what a eard 
meant? and now FE find themin your pock- 
you villam; seeing are gmilty, 
What reason had you to deny it?) Had 
you confessed your fault, E wontd he ape 
ty) forgive vou, but now T will vou 
with the utmost severity; not only because 
vou are a gamester, but because you are a 
hiar also, 

J. My lord, vorrlordship may use vour 
own pleasure, but, PT hope, you will noi 
condemn me fora fault that Pam not guil- 
ty of. 

N. You villain what stroncer proof nee! 
there be than the cards being found in vour 
pocket, how can you speak for yourself. 

J. My lord, if you call these cards, Ido 
not, neither do I use them as such. 


a 


et, Vou 


pris! 
t 
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N. Whiv whatd> you eall them then? 
J. My lord, this is my Alnmanack. 
N. Your Almanack: vou dog, did ever 
any one make an Almanack of a pack of 
cards, villain, what could any one 
make ot them? 

J. My lord. [am no scholar, and for 
that reason LT use them as an Almanack, to 
rule and govern the year by. 


N. Well Jack, uf so let me hear how 


you 


| vou manage your cards, if b tind you con- 


vert them to a proper use, Twill not in the 
least be angry, but «ill freely forcive vou. 

J. Why then, my lord, consider in the 
first place, that there are four suits in the 
ecards, that tntioate the four quarters of 
the year: then as there are thirteen cards 
in every suit, that’s just as many as there 
are weeks ina quarter; theve are also as 
many litinations tna yeaur as there are cards 
it a suit; there are twelve court cards, 
which intimate the twelve months of the 
vear, and the twelve signs of the Zodiack, 
through which the Sun steers its diurnal 
course duiing the space of tea whole years ; 
there are fifty-two cards in the pack, and 


that directly answer the exact number of 


weeks in the year; examine the cards a 
litde further, and you will find as many 
spots la them as there are days ina vear, 
there heing three hundred and. sixty-five 
spots Ina pack of cards, which are exacth 
the number of days ina year, these Timul- 
tiply by s4 and by 60 which brings me out 
the exact number of hours and minutes in 
a year. 

N. Very well, Jack, Tcan't say but you 
apply your Alimanack exceedingly well, but 
prithee, do you make any further use of 
your ecards? 
~ J. Ves mv lord, T do, a great deal. 

'N. Why prithee, Jack, what further use 
do you make of them? 

J. Why, my lord, sometimes I convert 
my cards into a Prayer-Book. 

N. A Praver-Book, you villain, Tam 
sure if you make an Almanack of your 
cards, sou can never make a Prayer-Book 
of them. 

J. My lord, Tl make it appear; you 


i} know [told you Leould neither read nor 


write, and for that reason these cards an- 
swer my purpose as well as any Prayer- 
Book in England. 

N. Prithee Jack, let me hear it out; I 
like the beginning of it very well. 

J. Why then my lord, when [look upon 
these four suits of the cards, they present 
to me the four principal Religions that are 
predominant inthe world, viz: Christian- 
ity, Judaism, Mahometanism, and Paran- 
is when FP look over the twelve court- 
ecards, they remtnd ine of the twelve Patri- 
urehs, from whom proceeded the 12 tribes 
of Tsrael, the 12 Aposties, also the 12 Ar- 
ticles of the Christian Faith in which Pam 
hound to believe. When I look upon the 
King, it reminds me of the allegiance due 


»» © 
fe 


‘to his Majesty, when T look upon the 





i 


Queen, it puts me in mind of the Allegs 

janceto her majesty, when [ look upon the 
ten, it puts me in mind of the ten cities iia 
the plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, de- 
stroved with fire and brimstone from fHea- 
ven, the ten plagues of Egypt, wheres ith 
Giod afflicted the Egyptians, when he 
brought the Children of Israel out of thot 
Land, also the ten Commandments, and 
the ten Tribes of Israel which were cut oft 
from their wickedness ; when IT look upoa 
the nine it puts me in mind of the nine 
Hlierarchies, the nine muses, and the nine 
noble orders amongst Men; when I loo 
upon the Eight it reminds me of the Bight 
Beatitudes, the Eight Altitudes, the Pe:- 
sons saved in Noah's Ark, the Fight Per- 
sons mentioned in Scripture to be released 
from Death to Life; when [look upon the 
Seven, it putsme in mind of the Seven 
administering Spirits that stand before the 
throne of God; the seven Seals whera- 
with the Book of Life is Sealed, the seven 
Angels with the seven Vials filled with the 
Indignation of the Lord, wherewith they 
were to plague the Earth, as mentioned 
in the Apocalypse of St. John, the seven 
liberal Arts and Sciences given by God 
tor the instruction of Man, the seven Won- 
ders of the World, the seven Planets that 
jrule the seven Days of the Week ; the Six 
puts ine in mind of the six Petitions con- 
tained in the Lord’s Prayer, the six Days 
‘of the Week that [ have to work for my 
| Bread, and that [ am appointed to keep 
the Seventh holy; the five puts me in 
mind of the Senses given by God to Man, 
viz. Hearing, Seeing, Feeling, Tasting, 
pand Smelling: the Four puts me in mind 
of the four Evangelists, the four last things 
| Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell; the 
three puts me m mind of the Trinity, in 
which are three distinet Persons Co-equal 
and Co-eiernal: it also puts me in mind 
of the three Davs that Jonas was in the 
'Whale’s belly, and the three Lous that 
jour Saviour hung upon the Cross, the three 
| Days that he lay interred in the Bowels of 
the Earth; the Two puts me in inmind of 
i the two Testaments, the Old and New, 
; containing the Law and the Gospel, the 
/two contrary Principles struggling in man, 
(viz. Virtue and Vice, then my Lord when 
|Tlood upon the Ace, it puts me in mind I 
ihave but one only God to adore, worship 
and serve, one Faith to believe, one Truth 
to practise, one Baptism to cleanse us from 
Original sin, and one only Master to serve 
and obey. 

N. Very well, Jack, I can’t say but you 
convert your cards to a very good use: 
But row I perceive there is one particular 
Card in the pack that you have not yet ex- 
| plaine? to me. 

J. Which is that, my Lord? 

N: Jack, when vou were shuffling the 
Cards you passed trom the Queen to the 
Ten, and laid by the IkKnave, doth that put 
you in mind of nothing ? 

J. That is tight, my Lord, I had like # 
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ergot that, when T look upon the Kna ive it 
puts me in mind of veur Lordship. 

N. What, veu villain, do you account 
ime a Knave betore my face ? 

J. No, ny Lord, you mistpprehend me ; 
[ mean your Lordships informer. 

N. If so, Jacl, I freely forgive you, "tis 
very well turned. 

On which the Nobleman was so highly 
pleased with the ready tuwns of Wit and 
Hamour which he found in Jae/:, that he 
preferred him to the highest place im his 
service, doubled his wages, and discharged 
the informer. 





Mr. Custis of Arlington has a work in 
the press entitled * Recollections of Wash- 
ington.”” We are anxious for its appear- 
ance—Mr. Custis is a man of genius and 
cultivation, and we have often wondered 
why a gentleman of his fine powers and 
large fortune should have devoted him- 
self to retirement when he is so well guali- 
fied to shine in public life. The world has 
yet much to learn with respect to the pri- 
vate character and eaily history of Wash- 
ington, and we do not fear but that the 
the pen of Mr. Custis will do ample jus- 
tice to the character of his illustrious rela- 
tive. We subjotn an extract from this 


work.—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 


Of the athletic prowess of the Chief in 
early Jife, we shall give some memorable 
exampies. The following is not the least 
remarkable among them: The late Con. 
Lewis Wisuis, of Frederickhsbuigh, was, 
oi all the schuool-fellows of WasuIneTon, 
the most pre-eminent in the manly games 
Which distingutshed the youth of those 
days, possessing great muscular strength, 
coinblaed with activity and superior skill 
im wrestling. 

bourse ile reeess of the school hours, 
the young athlete formed a rural Gym- 
nasium on the ereen, and Willis, excel- 
hug all his competitors demanded nobler 
foes. Meantime, the Chief, then in the 
lusty prime and vigour of his youth, had 
retired to the shade of a tree, and was pro- 
toundly engaged in the studies of the 
school, heedless of the sports which were 
passing so near hira. Willis had often 
remarked hts matchless figure and superior 
size, and deemed hin a rival woithy of iis 
The young Washington declined 


¢ rasp. 
eS 


the combat, 
study and sieanien, 
of the games prondly trod the arena, call- 
ing on the student to come and stare the 
fate of the vanquished, and taunting him 
with fear of discoinfiture, the featur: 


theme of many a praise rose from his‘aca- 
demic shade, and ¢ almly entered the ring. 
The eyes of Willis danced in joy, as he 
beheld the noble form and gallant air of 
him, whom to conquer would be to add 








enteding laurels to j any vic tors. brow.— 
They spread wide their arms, and rushed 
into the manly embrace. The heart of 
the champion of Palwestra beat high, witha 
hope inspired by the remembrance of a 
hundred previous triumpbs. But when 
he felt the lion-like grasp of the Chief, 
that confidence began to waver; another 
moment and all was certainty, for he was 
huried to the ground with a force which 
seemed to thrill through the very marrow 
of his bones. Loud shouts, long echoing 
through the neighbouring torest, proclaim- 
ed the victor’s triumph. 

Modest in victory, and panting from the 
toil, for Willis was twice the man that 
lives in these degenerate days, a noble toe, 
and one who long ‘had borne the palm 
alone,’ the Victor Chief retired to his stu- 
dies, observing—You have had a sainple 
of my wrestling, I hope that [ shall be dis- 
turbed no more. He was not disturbed as 
he reclined at his length in the shade, he 
seemed the young lion in repose, and no 
one was willing to rous®? him again from 
his lair. 
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LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN TO MONS. 
DUBOURG. 


Your observations on the causes of death, 
and the experiments which you propose for 
recalling to life those who appear to be 
killed by lightning, demonstrate equally 
your sagacity and humanity. It appea 
that the doctrine of life and death, in genc- 

ral, are vet but little understood. 

A toad, buried in sand, will live it is 
said, until the sand becomes petrified ; and 
then, being inclosed in the stone, it may 
still live for we know not how many ages. 
The facts which are cited in support. of 
this opinion, are too numerous and too cir 
cumstantial, not to deserve a certain de- 
gree of credit. As we are accustomed to 
see all the animals, with which we are 
aequatited, eat and diink, it appears to us 
ditticuli to conceive, how a toad can be 
supported in such a dungeon: but if we 
reflect, that the necessity of nourishinent | 
which animals experience in their ordina- | 
ry state, proceeds from the continual waste 
of their substance by perspiration, it: will 
appear less incredible, that some animals, 











Ho when the victor 
| time without any nourishment whatever.— 


in a torpid state, perspiring less because 
they use no exercise, should have less 
need of aliment: and that others, which 
are covered with scales or shells, which 
stop perspiration, such as land and sea 
turtles, serpents, and some species of fish, 
should be able to subsist a considerable 


A plant, with its flowers, fades and dies 
immediately, ifexposed to the air, without 


_liaving its roots immersed in a humid soil, 


from “hich it may draw a sufficient quan- 
tity of moisture, to supply that which ex- 
hales from its substance and is carried off 
continually by the air. Perhaps, however, 
if it weae buried in quicksilver it might 





| pre serve, for a conside —s sp: ce of time, 
lits ve getable life, its smell, and colour. It 
i this be the case, it might prove a commo 

dious method of transporting from distant 
| countries those delicate plants, which are 
junable to sustain the inclemency of the 
| weather at sea, and which require particu 


r | lar eare and attention.—I have seen an in- 


| stance of common flies preserved in a man 

ner somewhat similar. ‘They had bees 
drowned in Madeira wine,  apparent!s 
about the time when it was bottled in Vir 

ginia, to be sent hither (to London.] At 
the opening of one of the botdes at tho 
house of a friend where I was, three drown 

¢ed flies fell into the first glass which was 
ifilled. Having heard it remarked, that 
drowned flies were capable of being revived 
by the rays of the sun, TP proposed making 
the experiment upon these. They were, 
therefore, exposed to the sun upon a 
sieve, Which had been employed to strain 
them out of the wine. In less than three 
hours, two of them began by degrees to re- 
cover life. They commenced by some 
convulsive motions in the thighs: and at 
length, they raised themselves upon theii 
legs; wiped their eves with their fore feet 

beat and brushed their wings with their 
hind feet; and soon began to fly, finding 
themselves inold England, without know 

ing how they cane hither. "The third con 

tinned lifeless until sunset, when, losing 
all hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this ipstanee, 
to invent a method of embahnimg drown- 
ed persons in such a manner that they 
might be recalled to life at any pertod 
however distant: for having a verv ardent 
desire to see and observe the state of Ame- 
‘rica an hundred years henee, tshoukl pre- 
‘fer to an ordinary death, the being im- 
'mersed in a cask of Madeira wine, witha 
ltew friends, until that time, then to be re- 
called to life, by the solar warmth of my 
(dear countiy ! but since im all probability 
we live in an ave too early and too near 
the infancy of science, to hope to see such 
,an art brought in our time to its perfection, 
| I must for the present content nivself with 
the treat, which you are so kind as to 
| mise me, of the resurrection of a fowl « 

I turkey cock. BB. PRANKLIN. 








| 
A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN LEARNING. 


Amasis king of Ezypt, was reputed one 
of the most learned men in the country ; 
and, fiom his love of science, had shown 
particular marks of favour to Thales of 
Miletus, who visited Eevpt duiing his 
reign. Between this prince and the con- 
temporary king of A:ithiopia there suubsist- 
edan emulation of a very extraordinary 
hind, which was maintained by alternately 
propounding, to each other, questions of 
difficult solution. The king of Egypt de- 
manded to know of his antagonist, ‘* Whit 
is oldest of all things? What faves? 
What wisest? What most common ? What 
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‘ “ THY: 


~— er: 


‘yost profital 


recess seilul? What most easy ?"— 
Phe answers of the “Ethioptan were these : 

The oldest of things, is ime. The 
fairest. Licht. "Phe wisest, Truth. ‘The 
mosteommon, Death. "The most protita- 
ble, God. The most hurtful, the Devil. 
The imost powerful, Fortune. The most 


eesy, that which pleaseth.” 

‘Phese questions seemed of so great im- 
potinee to Amasis, that he sent Niloxe- 
nus into Greece, to consult the wise men 
on the subject. 

Thales, on reading the above mentioned 
solutions of the great Althiopian, asked 
whether Amasis had approved of them? 
Niloxenus answered, that with some he 
wis satished, and with others not. ** And 
yet replied Thales, not one of 
them but is erroneous, and betrays igno- 
mance.” 

In so great esteem 


there as 


were such enigmati- 
cal questions held by those two kings, that 
they even ventured to st whole districts 
of they dominions on the solution of them. 
the 
to maintain 
ince of his own 


! 
the 


tn one ot those dispute s, 
Keypt, finding himself unable 
the bv the 
cubyects, bad recourse to Pias, the wise- 
man of Priene, to whom he sent the 
ing letter, by Niloxenu-. 

Aimasis, king of Feypt, 
Bins. the wisest of the Gar 
of Mthiopta contendeth with me 
eminence in wisdom. Mastered in other 
things, he has at length made a very 
ge demand, which is no less than that 
Ef shall drink up the sea. This proposition 
if | resolve, | shati obtain many 
towns and cities: but if otherwise, Pf must 
lose all those which are about Mlephanti- 
na. Consider of it, and send Nifoxenus 
back with all speed. Whatever f can do 
for vour friends country, shall not be 
wanting.” 

When Bins recei 
it Corinth, ia company w 
‘wise men, 


Perinder. 


contest 


“ASstst 
tollaw- 
suth thus to 


The king 
for pre- 


! 
WAS. 


Stra 


! 
lhe 


ed this letter, he was 
ith the rest of the 
whe had been invited thither by 

{le had no sooner perused it 
than he whispered to Cleobulus, who hap- 
pened to sit next him, 
limself to Niloxenus, “What! said he, 
Amasis, who commands many men, 
and possesses so excellent a conntry, will 


so 


lie, for a few obscure villages, drink up 
the seal’ «But ihe was desirous of do- 
ing so, answered Niloxenus, smiling ; con- 
r Bias, how might he be able to ac- 
complish it! © Bid the ASthiopian, re- 
Bias, withhold the rivers from run- 


‘ing into the sea, until Amasis shall have 

ink that which is now sea. For the re- 
quisition concerns that only which is such 
at present, not what shall be hereaiter.” 
On receiving this answer, Niloxenus em- 
braced him with jov ; and the rest of the 
‘ise men applauded the solution. 

Good manners is the art of making peo- 
le easy with whem we converse. 





king of 


of his | 
| tion of literary property. 


and then addressing | 


le  Whatine ist hurtful ! " Ih: it | 
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tt has been ‘aske d whe the ‘yr we are in thie 
' dotage, or the infancy of science. 
tion that involves its own answer: not in 
the infancy, because we have learnt much; 
nut in the dotage, because we have much | 
to learn. "The fact is, we are in a highly 


progressive state of improvement; and it | 
geometrical a ratio | 


Each | 


is astonishing, in how 
‘the march of knowledge proceeds. 
‘new discovery atlords fresh light to guide ' 
us to the exploration of another, until all 
the dark corners of our ignorance are Vis- | 
ited by the rays. Things apparently ob- 
iscure, have ultimately illustrated even those 
that are obvious: «hus the alchymist, in 
his very failures, has enlightened the c hy- | 


‘mist; and the visionary astrologer, though 


constantly false in his prophecies, as to 
those little events going on upon the earth, | 
has enabled the astronomer truly to predict 


those great events that are taking place in 


the heavens. ‘Thus it is that one experi- 
ment diffuses its sparks for the examina- 
tion of a second, each assisting each, and 
all the whole. Discussion and investiga- 
tion are gradually accomplishing that for 
the intellectual light, which refraction and 
reflection have ever done for the solar; and 
it is now n ree hope ‘less nor extravagant 
fo ao tetsite that glorious era, when truth 
herself shall ree. climbed the zenith of 
her meridian, and shall refresh the nations 
with her ‘day spring from on high.” 


es 


Literary Property in France.—The hing 
of France bas appointed a coimmission to | 
digest and settle a law for the full protec wl 
The commission | 


}is composed of individuals of distin: guished | 


iliterary property of works in general; 
the property of dramatic 





tion. ! 


names. A long project of a law, divided 
into twenty distinct heads, has been sub-_ 
mitted to their consideration; which after 
it has been fully discussed, will he formed 
into the four following chapters: On the 
on 
works; on the | 
property of works of art; and on the pro- | 
perty of musical compositions, 


Genius, Taste, and Skill, in the poetic 
art, are requisite for every work of consi- 
derable length. Genius is the gift of nature ; 
but in every person runs in a particular 
vein, and if possessed in a high degree, 
will enable its owner, of itself, to reach 
excellence in his own original manner, 
but no farther. A correct and general 
Teste can be acquired only by the perusal 
of the best authors. Sill in the art can 
only be attained by practice.—Many more 
writers fail and are forgotten fortheir want 


of taste and skill, than from original 
deficiency of genius; and many have 


attained high celebrity principally by their 
aid, to w hom nature had been rather penu- 
rious in the gilts of a poetical imagina- 





A ques- | 






‘the three 


Pr, 
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Some men will admit ‘of only to sorts 
of excellence, that which they can equal, 
and what they term a still higher, ‘that 
‘y can surpass; as to those efforts 
het beat them, they would deny the exis- 
tence of such, rather than acknowledce 
their own defeat. They are dazzled by 
the rays of genius, and provoked at their 
inability to arrive at it; therefove, like 
those idolators that live teo far from the 
temple, they form and fashion out a little 
leaden image of their own, before whick 
they fall dow my and warship. 








Cesar was Satie, as a general, for his 
judgement in the choice of places of en- 
campment, and so was Agricola, who has 
left proof of his talents in this respect in 
Britain. Itis said by Tacitus, that not 
‘one of Agricola’s fortified posts was taken 

by storm, or abandoned as indefensible, 
| so great was his skill in castrametation 
| (Tacitus, Vita Agric. sec. 22. 


He that threatens us, not having the 
| power to harm us, would perhaps do so if 
he could; but he that threatens, having 
the power, is not much to be feared. A 
man ina paroxysm of passion, may ex- 
clann, | would stab you if [ had a sword, 
and perhaps he would be as good as his 
word; but he that has a sword, will either 
use it without threatening, or threaten 
without using it. . 

Monasterics-—A Turkish ambassador 
‘asked Lorenzo de Medicis, “Why there 
were not asmany fools and idiots seen at 
Florence as at Cairo.” Lorenzo, pointing 
toa monastery, replied ** We shut them up 
in such places as those.” 


The 


greatest inventions were produced 


_in times of ignorance,—the use of the Com- 


pass, Gunpowder, and Printing—by the 
Germans. 

Pride, iJ] nature, and want of sense are 
great sources of ill manners; 


| Without some one of these defects po man 


will behave himself ill for want of experi- 
ence ; or of what, in the language of fools, 
is called knowing the world.—Swift. 

NSwearers.—It was the saying of a great 
man, that common swearers gave their souls 
to the de vil gratis. 
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